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many years, when its haunts have disappeared, it also will vanish. 
It is a very silent bird, and not often heard except in the 
breeding-season, when it has a cry which reminds me of that of 
the Nuthatch (Sitta cesia). Its other note is harsh, and, though 
not so loud, is not unlike that of a Jay (Garrulus glandarius). 

“ Besides the peculiarities of plumage which the genera Oxy- 
notus and Ceblepyris possess in common, the habits of the two 
are, as far as my observation goes, very similar; and, taking 
C. cana as an example, I fail to see any real generic distinctions 
between them. Specimens of the Oxynotus of Réunion having 
been kindly forwarded to me by M. Pollen, I am enabled to 
express my undoubted opinion that they are specifically distinct 
from the Mauritian bird.” 

I may conclude by observing that at first sight the female of 
Oxynotus newtoni might be taken for the young of O. typicus. 

St. Denis, Réunion. 

17th February, 1865. 

[We may here add a description of the nestling of the Oxy- 
notus of Mauritius from a specimen sent by Mr. Edward Newton, 
and of which a figure is also given in Plate VII. General colour 
above somewhat like that of the adult female, but each feather 
tipped with light fawn-colour, so as to give a mottled or barred 
appearance, resembling that of the nestling Turdus viscivorus. 
The remiges and rectrices of a paler hue than in the adult fe- 
male, with more conspicuous edgings and tips of a lighter 
colour. The throat nearly white in the middle, passing into 
light fawn-colour, each feather having a mesial longitudinal 
streak of brown. At this stage the feathers of the rump do not 
seem to have the characteristic stiff bases.—Ep. | 


XXIV.—On the Ornithology of Palestine. Part IV. 
By the Rev. H. B. Tristram, M.A., F.L.S., C.M.Z.S. 


[Continued from p. 88.] .“ 


Tue Scansorial group is very scantily represented in Palestine. 
In many parts of the country, as in the Ghor, as well as in the 
uplands of the south, scansorial birds are wholly absent ; in the 
other parts the species are very few. The scarcity of wood alone 
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accounts for this in Western Palestine ; but it seems strange that 
the thickly-wooded and extensive ranges of Gilead and Bashan, 
with their varying forest of pine, oak, olive, and jujube, and every 
variety of temperature, should not, so far as we know, afford a 
home to more than a single species of Woodpecker. Further 
investigation, doubtless, may reveal additional species ; but unless 
they be very scarce and local, I think they could hardly have 
escaped us. 

The most interesting of the scansorial birds is the Great 
‘Spotted Cuckoo, Oxylophus glandarius (L.), now, by the observa- 
tions of Messrs. Allen and Cochrane in Egypt and of Lord Lilford 
in Spain, very well known to English ornithologists, but whose 
habits were almost a mystery to the naturalists of this country 
when Mr. Salvin and I published our observations in ‘ The Ibis ” 
for 1859. In Palestine the Spotted Cuckoo is by no means 
rare in spring and summer, and has a wide range, visiting alike 
the forests of Gilead and the oliveyards of the western country ; 
but we never saw it in the Ghor, and probably it does not fre- 
quent those districts, where neither the Jay nor the Hooded 
Crow are found. It is a migrant, returning early in March. 
We first met with it in the plain of Gennesareth, on March 4th, 
on which day I shot three specimens, one male and two females. 
They were then evidently on passage, and we never after- 
wards found them excepting in wocd on the higher ground. 
They were exceedingly noisy, keeping up a continuous chatter 
in the Zizyphus-bushes, and occasionally darting off in pursuit 
of a locust, with which they would return and devour it leisurely 
on their perch. A few remained there for a couple of days; but 
on our two subsequent visits we never observed them on the 
plains, although the Common Cuckoo was frequently both heard 
and seen. In the open oak-glades of Bashan, at the end of 
March, we found Oxylophus glandarius generally distributed, 
` though never in great numbers. The small birds were appa- 
rently suspicious of its habits; for the Spanish Sparrows would 
pursue it in flocks with a deafening din, till even a Cuckoo’s 
life ought to have been a burden to him. Whether the Spar- 
rows had discovered that he had the appearance of a Raptor 
without his powers, and therefore enjoyed the luxury of bully- 
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ing with impunity, or whether a high moral sense of the 
iniquity of any evasion of parental bird-duties impelled them, 
I know not ; but their persecution was unrelenting, and a most 
unquiet time the “ Long-tails ” must have had of it. Their only 
revenge seemed to be to keep up as incessant a chatter themselves. 
When at peace, they were often to be seen hopping clumsily 
about in the open places with an ungainly attitude, as though 
their tails were rather too long, or at least asif they were not 
mounted high enough on their legs. 

It was not till the 2nd of May that we obtained the Spotted 
Cuckoo’s egg, when four were brought to us with three Hooded 
Crow’s eggs from the same nest in a gorge near Mount Gilead. 
One of the Cuckoo’s eggs was fresh, two others ready to hatch, 
and the fourth addled, while the Crow’s eggs had been for some 
time incubated. Thus it was evident that there must have been 
long intervals between the deposition of the Cuckoo’s eggs; and 
it is very possible that the Cuckoo may have deposited one egg 
before any Crow’s were laid. ‘This is exactly in accordance with 
Lord Lilford’s experience in Spain, where he took the eggs of 
Oxylophus from a nest of the Common Magpie containing no 
other eggs—and with the experience of our party in the Atlas, 
where we repeatedly found several Cuckoo’s eggs and none others 
in the nest, and were thus led to believe that it incubated its own. 
Of its parasitic habits there can now be no doubt. We did not 
find its eggs in any other nests in Palestine. At the time of 
its arrival the Jackdaws had hatched, and the Jays had not gene- 
rally begun to breed; and, in accordance with the observations 
of Messrs. Allen and Cochrane in Egypt, it prefers the nest of 
Corvus cornig when it can be had. On Mount Carmel, where it 
is very common, and where the Hooded Crow is not, the eggs 
will probably be found in the nests of Garrulus melanocephalus. ` 

The egg of Hudynamis orientalis, the Indian Koel, bears, as 
might be expected, considerable affinity to those of Oxylophus, 
and is generally deposited in the nest of Corvus splendens. Dr. 
Jerdon states that it in general lays only one egg in each nest, 
and mostly, but not always, destroys the eggs of the Crow at the 
time of depositing its own. In both these habits Ozylophus 
seems to differ from Eudynamis. 
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The Common Cuckoo, Cuculus canorus, L., was a much later 
arrival than the other. We did not observe it before the 30th of 
March. It is generally spread over the country, and, unlike its 
ally, is particularly abundant in the Jordan valley, where it is 
ceaselessly pursued with noisy clamours by the Crateropus cha- 
lybeius. The only egg of this Cuckoo we found was near 
Jericho, in the nest of a Desert-Lark, Ammomanes isabellinus. 
In my list in the Zoological ‘ Proceedings’ for 1864, I gave 
with great hesitation as new, under the name of Cuculus libano- 
ticus, a bird shot by Mr. Cochrane in Lebanon in April. Fur- 
ther consideration induces me to cancel this species, as I feel 
now convinced that it is only a very remarkable specimen of the 
Cuculus hepaticus, a supposed species, satisfactorily disposed of 
by Temminck, which he says is far more common in the south- 
east than elsewhere. He has also mentioned the fact of these 
hepatic birds retaining the juvenile plumage to the second 
year, as must have been the case in our bird obtained in April. 
I possess hepatic specimens of the Indian Polyphasia tenuiros- 
tris, which differ similarly from the typical form, and especially 
in the reversal of the ordinary barring of the rectrices, black in- 
stead of white. The rufous plumage and the partial retention 
of the youthful mottled dress may be a symptom of disease or 
weakness, which may also account for the unusually diminutive 
size of the specimen. 

Of Woodpeckers Palestine boasts but a single species, Picus 
syriacus, H. & Ehr., which I take to be identical with P. cruen- 
tatus, Antin., as the latter author mentions but this single species. 
I regret that I am not now able to refer to Malherbe’s 
splendid Monograph. Wherever we found the Jay, the Wood- 
pecker was invariably in its company—ain habits, flight, and 
voice precisely like our Picus major, with which it is so closely 
allied as not to be easily distinguishable at first sight. I have 
been somewhat perplexed by Ehrenberg’s diagnosis, in which he 
says it is of the size of P. medius, and “ pectoris fascia trans- 
versa interrupta coccineo-rosea.” I have examined more than 
twenty specimens, and find them all nearly the size of P. major ; 
and in only one can I see the faintest trace of the red band so 
conspicuous in P. numidicus. Possibly Antinori, not recognizing 
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the description, redescribed his bird anew as P. cruentatus. I 
can scarcely believe that Ehrenberg and Antinori, each finding 
only a single species, should have met with one distinct from 
the bird which we obtained in all the olive-groves, woodlands, 
and forests of the country. The unfailing distinction between 
the Palestine bird and P. major is, that while the latter has the 
nape of the neck black, with a narrow white stripe behind it, 
the white in P. syriacus is continuous from the eye and ear- 
coverts round the crimson occiput and to the nape of the neck 
inclusive, and is only interrupted at the centre of the occiput by 
the black plumage of the back; at the same time the black 
interrupted collar below is much narrower than in the European 
bird. The Woodpecker is a permanent resident, found alike in 
the oliveyards near Hebron and in the pine-forests of Gilead, 
but especially abundant about Carmel and the oak-glades of 
Bashan. It never descends to the Ghor or Jordan depression. 
Tbe Wryneck, Jynx torquilla, L., is a scarce bird, so far as our 
observation goes, and a migrant, returning from the south about 
the middle of April. It is difficult to uccount for the absence 
of any representative of P. minor, or of the genus Gecinus, so 
abundantly represented from Britain to Japan. They may pos- 
sibly linger in very small numbers, but have probably been ex- 
terminated from the scarcity of timber. 

To turn now to the Passeres. 

Of Wrens we found but one, and that only in the north, 
where it seemed very scarce, Troglodytes parvulus, Koch. It is 
slightly lighter in plumage than my British specimens, as also 
are my Algerian skins. 

The Tree-creeper, Certhia familiaris, L., which ought to exist, 
did not occur to us; but we frequently met with the beautiful 
Wall-creeper, Tichodroma muraria (L.), a permanent inhabi- 
tant of the rocky defiles in the northern and central parts. We 
never saw it in the south, where probably the cliffs are too 
parched and dry to supply it with its insect food. I know few 
ornithological sights more interesting than to watch this beau- 
tiful little creature as it flits along the face of a long line of cliff, 
with a crab-like sidling motion, rapidly expanding and closing.its 
wings in a succession of jerks, and showing its brilliant crim- 
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son shoulders at each movement. It generally works up the 
gorge at nearly the same elevation, with its breast towards the 
face of the rock, and moves close toits surface in a perpendicular 
position, rapidly darting forth its bill and picking out minute in- 
sects as it passes along. In a few minutes it would return down 
the valley again, quartering the rock in a line parallel to its for- 
mer course. In the Wady Hamam, near Gennesareth, we twice 
observed chinks in the precipice where the Wall-creeper was 
breeding, but they were hopelessly inaccessible. 

In the same localities we found Sitta syriaca, scarce and local, 
but always attracting attention by its restlessness and loud note. 
In the grand gorge of the Leontes it is particularly abundant. 


Mr. Sclater has rightly corrected me (Ibis, 1865, p. 309) for ,/ 


the statement that the bird we procured south of Hermon was 
Sitta krueperi; but now possessing two of Dr. Kriiper’s type-spe- 
cimens, I feel confident that I frequently saw this little Nut- 
hatch in the Leontes gorge. I shot them, but was unable to 
recover the specimens in that- tremendous depth. But I saw 
them closely enough to identify the chestnut collar; and Mr. 
Cochrane took a nest in this place which he kindly shared with 
me, the eggs of which are only half the size of those of our 
Common Nuthatch, and doubtless belong to this species. I 


must now add to the list in the Zoological ‘ Proceedings’ Sitta /; 


cesia, Meyer, as pointed out by Mr. Sclater, which Mr. Bartlett 
first shot in a wooded glen under Hermon, and I afterwards in 
the Lebanon. The under surface is of a deeper rufous than in 
ordinary European specimens. 

Of the Titmice only one, Parus major, L., is common in Pales- 
tine; itis found in all the woods and oliveyards east and west, 
but never in the Jordan valley ; and its coloration is very bright. 
It is rather an early breeder, but we found one nest ready to 
hatch in an olive-tree near Jerusalem on April 26th. The only 
other species we saw were in the Lebanon—Parus lugubris, Natt., 
and Parus ater, L., which is very abundant at the cedar-groves 
but not in the one ranges of the mountains. 

However scantily some of the above groups are Ed 
in the Palestine fauna, the Alaudine are most abundant and 
conspicuous everywhere. Of the eight subgenera which are 
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found in the Palearctic region the whole are here represented, 
and by no less than fifteen species. The conspicuous features 
of the Palestinian ornis are beyond doubt its Alaudine and 
Sazicoline. In the southern wilderness in winter the flocks of 
Larks were in amazing numbers, consisting not of one or two 
but of eight species. We shot them by scores, and lived on 
them for days. The most abundant of all was perhaps the large 
Calandra Lark, Melanocorypha calandra (L.), a partial migrant, 
and wintering in the desert and southern wilderness, but breed- 
ing in the corn-plains and in the north, especially under Hermon. 
It appears that there are two races of this bird,—one larger, 


2») and darker in plumage, which breeds in the corn-plains, identi- 


cal with the Calandra of Algeria; the other smaller and more 
rufous, sometimes almost russet, which remains all winter near 
Damascus, and breeds in the uplands. My new species, Calan- 
drella hermonensis (Proc. Zool. Soc. 1864, p. 434), forms a very 
pretty link from the subgenus Melanocorypha to Calandrella. 
Undoubtedly belonging to the latter, and only half the size of 
the former, in the interrupted black collar it much resembles 
the Calandra. 

Each of the three species of Calandrella is distinct in its 
habitat. The elegant little C. deserti, Tristr., the smallest of 
the group, is a strictly desert-bird, frequenting regions similar 
to those where it was discovered in the Sahara, in which it 
is a permanent resident, and less gregarious than most of its 
congeners. C. brachydactyla, Kaup, is, on the contrary, a sum- 
mer migrant, revisiting the central country late in spring and 
not occurring in the plains or desert in the winter. C. hermo- 
nensis appears to be confined to the higher mountain-zone of 
the north, and to be there a permanent resident. It breeds 
three weeks earlier than C. brachydactyla, from which it is distin- 
guished by its larger size, longer and more slender bill, bright 
rufous coloration, and by the distinctness of the blackish collar. 
There is also a much smaller extent of white on the outer tail- 
feathers. 

The next group, Ammomanes, is an exclusively desert form, 
and very closely allied to the typical Alauda. While in the 


Sahara it is represented by four species, we found but two 
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in Palestine, both confined to the Dead-Sea region and the 
southern wilderness. Of these, A. deserti (Licht.) is the least 
common, being found only in the highlands close to the Dead 
Sea, in very small bands. It may be considered a distinct 
variety from the Saharan A. deserti (=A. isabellina, Temm.), 
from its paler and less rufous coloration and its more robust 
bill. The black on the rectrices is also further extended. But 
I cannot see any good specific difference, especially as two 
specimens in my collection from Nubia present an intermediate 
link in coloration: I have no doubt of its distinctness from the 
next form, A. fraterculus, mihi (P. Z. S. 1864, p. 484), which is 
smaller, with a very short conical beak and a darker throat. 
This is by far the most abundant of the Desert-Larks and the 
widest in its distribution. We had long been familiar with it, 
and had collected many specimens, before the larger species was 
met with and was recognized at once by us at Engedi as 
distinct, from its flight and note. Up to that time, having no 
specimens for comparison, we had taken the lesser form to be 
identical with the African bird. The eggs are very distinct 
from those of any other species of Lark, having a creamy-white 
ground, evenly powdered with very fine brown and reddish dots, 
and no large blotches. They are not unlike some varieties of 
the Pied Wagtail. The eggs of A. fraterculus are more thickly 
spotted than those of the other species. I regret that I have 
had no opportunity of comparing the Palestine species with the 
Indian ones described by Dr. Jerdon, as they might -throw 
much light on the distribution of this interesting group. 

Of the typical Alaudine, Alauda arborea, L., is the only one 
which we found breeding; it remains all the year in the country, 
wintering in the hills about Jerusalem in small flocks, and dis- 
persing into the neighbourhood of oliveyards and woods in the 
breeding-season. It is not an uncommon bird. A. arvensis 
we found only in winter, on the seacoast in large flocks; and 
it does not appear to remain in any part of the country in 
spring. Probably these flocks are migrants from the far north, 
as they never penetrate inland. There their place is taken by 
the closely allied species A. cantarella, Bp., of which there were 
myriads in vast flocks about Beersheba in winter, where there 
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were none of A. arvensis. We were unable to find their summer 
residence, and did not revisit the south at the breeding-season. 
Mr. Swinhoe’s Chinese specimens are precisely similar; and I 
possess a specimen also identical, which I shot more than twenty 
years ago near Geneva. 

Of the Crested Larks, Galerita, Palestine affords four acknow- 
ledged species. G. cristata (L.) is the commonest bird of the 
country, in the open grounds of the central, northern, and coast- 
regions, remaining all the year, and breeding as late as June, 
though most of the nests were taken about the end of April. 
G. abyssinica, Bp., is the form found in the south and the desert. 
[ include it without recognizing its specific value, as Bonaparte 
simply gives for his diagnosis “ Similis preecedenti at distincta 
colore deserti.” In a large series I find it utterly impossible to 
draw a line. The G. cristata of Galilee differs quite as much 
from G. cristata of northern France as it does from G. abyssinica, 
being intermediate in coloration. The next species, G. isabellina, 
Bp., I willingly admit, from the differences in size, beak, and 
crest. The specimens we obtained in the Ghor es Safieh, at the 
south end of the Dead Sea, in no way differ from those of the 
central Sahara and Nubia. To these are to be added my new 
species, G. brachyura (P. Z. S. 1864, p. 435), at once distinguish- 
able by its comparative length of wing and shortness of tail ; 
it is in fact the representative species of the Woodlark among 
the Galerita. It appears very local in its distribution, and we 
only found two specimens in the central Jordan valley. 

Of the beautiful Horned Larks, Palestine affords the finest 
species, Ofocurys penicillata, Gould, strictly confined to the edge 
of the snow-line on the very summits of Hermon and Lebanon, 
where it consorts with Montifringilla nivalis and Pyrrhocorax 
alpinus. It was a beautiful sight to watch these Larks scattered 
all over the dome of Hermon, warbling their rich yet subdued 
notes, with erected crest, on the desolate tops of the rocks which 
strew the summit. In their action they are very unlike most 
other Larks, and do not attempt to soar. Most of the nests 
were hatched when we arrived at their breeding-place ; and we 
obtained only one sitting of eggs, very like those of O. alpestris, 
but larger, of a greenish-white, thickly covered with grey-green 
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blotches. The nests are very compact and neat, deeper than 
those of any other Lark, and generally imbedded in a tuft of 
Astragalus or Draba, finely lined with grass roots. This species 
does not assume a yellowish face in the breeding-season, but has 
the throat pure white. It may-at once be distinguished from 
every other by the great extent of the black on its breast. Mr. 
Swinhoe’s Tientsin specimen I find from comparison to be the 
true O. alpestris, and not this species, to which he referred it. 

Widely differing in its habitat is the last of the Palestine 
Alaudine, Certhilauda desertorum (Stanley), a scarce bird in the 
southern deserts. Its habits have already been very fully 
described by me (Ibis, 1859, p. 427). We saw it several times, 
but obtained only a single specimen. Otocorys bilopha, Temm., 
found by me in the Sahara, is described by Ehrenberg from 
Arabia Petrzea, but did not come under our observation. 

On the Pipits there is little to remark. Five species are 
included in our collection. Of these the most abundant was 
Anthus campestris, Bechst., found all over the cultivated coast 
and hill districts, but not in the Jordan valley. It is a perma- 
nent resident, and we obtained several nests on the ground on 
bare hills in April. It is one of the tamest of birds, and par- 
ticularly affects the mule-paths, flitting along in front of the 
traveller and keeping unconcernedly a few yards ahead. In 
winter a few of them may generally be seen consorting with the 
more numerous Galerita cristata (L.). Anthus spinoletta (L.) we 
shot but once, in the marshes of the Huleh in spring, but saw it 
several times in winter near Jericho, where I took a nest of six 
eggs in April, which I can refer only to this bird, though, unfor- 
tunately, I did not identify them. I also possess a specimen shot 
at Wady Feiran near Mount Sinai in March, a most unlikely 
locality. It is, however, well-known as an Egyptian bird. The 
specimens exactly correspond with one I shot on the east coast. 
of Ireland. 

Anthus pratensis, L., occurs in small numbers throughout the 
winter everywhere, and a few pairs were found by us in favour- 
able localities up to midsummer. A specimen shot at Jericho 
on new year’s day is so peculiar in its coloration that it might 
well pass for another species. It is without the dark spots on 
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the flanks, and those on the throat are of the faintest ; yet I can 
see no specific characters to afford a diagnosis. Other specimens 
obtained in the same district are precisely like our own. 

Of Anthus cervinus, Pall., we only obtamed a single specimen, 
on the coast of the Plain of Sharon in winter in February. 

Anthus arboreus, Bechst., is a scarce bird in Palestine, but 
occurring in winter as well as in spring, though at the former 
period only obtained by us in the Jordan valley. It breeds in 
the north. 

Of the Wagtails we saw but little. During winter we never 
met with any Yellow Wagtail, and in spring we only once fell 
in with them. When at Jericho, April 14, I observed a large 
flock of Budytes cinereocapilla(Savi), evidently on their migration ; 
they remained but one evening ; and I secured several specimens, 
all of this form. On the next morning the flock took its 
departure for the north; nor was this bird ever seen by any of 
our party, excepting myself. If it had remained to breed, I 
think it could scarcely have escaped our observation ; and I infer 
that it only occurs in Palestine on passage. I may add that I 
saw in Jerusalem a skin obtained there of B. nigricapilla, Bp. 
From a large series of specimens I am inclined to make the 
induction that there is but one Budytes flava, and that the 
variations in the intensity of :the colour of the head are not 
sufficiently determinate to afford specific value. From the 
British Isles we have a regular series of gradations till we reach 
Greece, from the green-headed B. rayi of this country to the 
black-headed B. nigricapilla. Yet in Spain and Algeria the 
intermediate forms occur, while they decidedly predominate in 
Italy and Tunis. In Greece, where B. nigricapilla is most fre- 
quent, B. cinereocapilla is not uncommon; and thence as we 
proceed eastwards the intensity of coloration diminishes, till in 
China and Amoorland we find B. flava, and in Japan B. rayi may 
be expected. Mr. Swinhoe’s notes (Proc. Zool. Soc. 1863, 
p. 274 et seg.), are well worth consideration on this subject. 

- Motacilla sulphurea, Bechst., is common in winter, but leaves 
in February, long before assuming the nuptial dress. M. alba, 
L., is very abundant everywhere in winter, but becomes scarce 
as the spring advances, and is not seen at all in the south in 
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summer. A few remain to breed in Galilee, where, in the hills, 
we took the nest. 

M. lugubris, Temm., was obtained by the late Mr. Herschell 
in winter; but we did not meet with it on this expedition, though 
very diligent in our search. It certamly, however, must be 
included among the birds of Palestine, as I carefully compared 


my Egyptian specimens with Mr. Herschell’s (Ibis, 1862, p. 279) y 


and found them identical. There has been hopeless confusion in 
this group, owing to want of comparison of specimens, and to 
the interchange of the names M. lugens and M. lugubris by Tem- 
minck and Schlegel. M. lugubris seu lugens, T. & S. (Faun. 


Japon.), is identical with M. japonica, Swinh. (Ibis, 1863, 


p. 309, note), and may at once be recognized by the primaries 
and a great part of the secondaries being pure white almost to 
the end. In this respect it differs from all other species. M. 
lugubris, Temm., of the occurrence of which in eastern Asia we 
have no evidence, has the primaries white for only one-third of 
their length from their bases, and the secondaries edged with 
white. It appears rare in collections, and I have only my own 
two specimens at present to refer to; but in no way can it possibly 
be mistaken for a variety of M. alba. I am, however, surprised to 
find it identical in the minutest particulars with one of Dr. Kirk’s 
specimens in my possession, from Zambesia (Ibis, 1864, p. 318) 
and labelled “ M. vidua, Sund.” Ithink here we have the diff- 
culty explained. The true M. lugubris(= M. vidua) is an African 
form, only occasionally penetrating to the north, probably by 
the shores of the Red Sea, and so from time to time found on 
the Mediterranean. Mr. Swinhoe’s notes (wt supr. cit.) are 
careful and accurate, but I cannot agree with him in throwing 
any doubt on the decided specific distinctness of all these birds. 
/e/~ Cinclus aquaticus, Bechst., can only claim a place in the 
vi Palestine list from its occurrence in the mountain-torrents in the 
recesses of the Lebanon. In the Nahr el Kelb, Nahr [brahim 
(Adonis), and Ain Fijeh it is not uncommon. The plumage 
slightly varies from that of British specimens. The white 
extends lower down the breast, the abdomen is not of so deep a 
chestnut, and the vent-coverts are tipped with whitish. The 
back of the head and the shoulders have a more rufous tint than 
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in our examples. I have not been able to procure specimens 
from Eastern Europe to ascertain whether this variation indicates 
the eastern race. We never met with the Redwing, and only 
once or twice with the Fieldfare (Turdus pilaris) in winter. I 
have a specimen shot in February close to Jerusalem. Turdus 
musicus often occurred in winter in the higher grounds; and I 
occasionally noticed it in the wooded parts of northern Galilee 
in spring, but we did not find its nest. Turdus merula, on the 
contrary, was scattered in every part of the country through- 
out the year, remaining to breed even in the sultry Ghor. It 
was nowhere abundant, and was one of the most retiring and shy 
of the inhabitants of the thickets. It is precisely identical with 
our Blackbird. We never found the Mistletoe-Thrush, though 
it must certainly exist in the Lebanon, and probably in Gilead, 
since it remains in the Tunisian Atlas and in Asia Minor through 
the year. 

The Bulbul of Palestine (Ixus xanthopygius, H. & Ehr.) I 
have already described (Ibis, 1865, p. 81), as well as the only 
representative of the Timaliine group, Crateropus chalybeius, Bp. 
I may add to my description of the former that the specimens 
from the Jordan valley are at all seasons of the year much 
lighter in colour than those from the upper country, and that 
this distinction holds good without exception in a series of over 
thirty specimens. | - e T 
XXV.— Ornithological Notes from Formosa. By RoBERT 

Swınmoer, Her Majesty’s Consul at Taiwan, F.Z.S., &c. 
(Plate IX.) 


Tue last Number of the expired series of ‘The Ibis’ having at 
length reached me, I have given it my attention. The “ Notes on 
the Birds of Siam,” by Sir Robert Schomburgk, deserve a few 
comments. Under the head of Alcedo bengalensis, the remark- 
able “ white-spotted species of the Halcyon family ” is, without 
doubt, Ceryle rudis, of wide distribution. I would suggest that 
Sir Robert’s “Turtur suratensis ” should be rather T. tigrinus of 
Temminck, represented in China by T. chinensis. 

/ The observations on the habits of Sturnopastor nigricollis I 
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